CHAPTER V
CRITIC
ACUTE critical faculty is not easily smothered, particularly
when its owner has kept it sharpened for nine long, un-
rewarded years.    In what guise the talent first appears
matters little for it will soon find its proper role.    That it
happened to be William Archer who got Bernard Shaw his
first job in the art world, and that the job consisted in
reviewing books for The Pall Mall Gazette and pictures for
The World, is therefore of small importance.    What is
important, is that Shaw, for the first time in his life, was now
in paid and congenial work of a regular kind.    Archer,
too busy translating Ibsen to review books, and considering
himself insufficiently qualified to criticize pictures,  had
offered to load both tasks on to Shaw's unemployed and
restless shoulders.    The offer was accepted eagerly and
confidently; for, thanks to the Dublin National Gallery,
Shaw felt as much at home among pictures as among books.
In this way, under the editorship of Edmund Yates, who
had made The World the most fashionable weekly paper
in London, Shaw spent the next three years.    Then, in
1888, 'Tay Pay* O'Connor suggested to his compatriot
that he should leave The World to write political articles
for The Star, of which O'Connor was both editor and
founder.    Feeling eminently qualified for this job too,
Shaw accepted it readily.    The invitation, in itself, indi-
cates how his reputation was steadily increasing as a political
revolutionary.    Having swallowed Karl Marx hook, line,
and sinker in the British Museum (fourteen years before
Lenin), Shaw would bring him up on the least provoca-
tion wherever he was permitted to do so: in London, on
platforms at debating clubs or in Hyde Park; and in the
provinces, in any place to which he was invited and a
third class return fare provided.    He would adcept no
lecturer's fee; for, as he pointed out, a fee could carry
restrictive conditions with it, and he preferred freedom of
speech.    In short, since his first nerve-racking experience
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